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ABSTBACT 

A series of three studies investigated the role of 
play oaterlal^ in supporting social Interactions of nursery school 
children* Sttbject^ were 14 boya and 11 girls^ U and 5 years of age^ 
who came froa a variety of socioeconomic and racial backgrounds, 
Obsetvitions were Bade for 16 days^ during the free play hour at each 
of four play canters^ art, games^ blocks^ and dramatic play^ The 
first obsirvational study indicated that^ for 4* and 5*yaar*old 
chilflrei^ (1) assert l¥e-*disruptive interactions occurred aost 
frequently in block play center and least frequently in the art; (2) 
boys were more often involved in assertivG-^disruptive interactlcna 
than wexB girls, k secnnd observational ottudy confirmed these jrasults 
for and 5*year-old children^ but not for 1-- and S-year-olds who 
were alao observed. In the third atudy^ available play naterials were 
©Eperiian tally Biaaipalated for groups of boys and groups of girls* 
The behavior of the girls was as expected. The boya, however^ showed 
more aasertive*disruptive behavior in art than in blocks, This result 
is interpreted as supporting the view that the effect of play setting 
on social interaction is not intrinsic to the play aaterlals but 
depends upon the child ^s e^pectattoiis and knowledge of the situation, 
(iuthor/MS) 
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Social ScojDfy md Socliil ijehm^lor 
The x)QVQlc7mmt of the Diffeireatlal Usa^e of 
Plaj feterlali;' in rrc?*^nhoul Children 

Unimr£vi£y of ^TDrth Carolina At Chapel Fill 

I would like to shax-o ^rlth you the results of tlires etudlea on the 
relationship hetw^m tlie cetttng In ^^hicb. a child acts and the child eoctal 
hehaiflor In tha nursary school Glaairoom* Ecological analysei have rtpeatadly 
demOTistrated fchat setting or contact Is a vary pmfsrful Influence on soclsil 
bthavto^p Despite these TOll-dDam^ntad ftodiu^s on the affect of the eettlngj 
tlie processes by whleti the^B effects are achieved havs ramalned obscura. ThB 
aim Qf the prasent work v?as to clarify the ral/itio::ri) between aettlao asd 
behavior; that ie, hov^ ±e It tiat particular sattlnpa becopie aeasclated with 
particular social interactloiiB In yDtjuig boys and olrl.^? 

In a nursery school^ different sattin^s raa^ be provided by dlffe.rant play 
cetaterSjj each containing a certain t^e of toy. Hit purpaaa of thr first otuJ^ 
™s to determine whether^ In a typical nursery schDol clasiroomp the play set-^ 
tiags Influences the quality of children's soalal toteractlone. Do soma set^ 
tinge eacourage assertlve^dlsrnptive Interactions ^ and other settings , more 
positlvs'-congtructlve interactions? 

Subjects were fourteen boys and eleven girls ^ fDur and flve^years ©13, 
from a variety of eocloeoonomlc and racial backBrorads, Observations ^ere roda 
at iova£ play centers ^ ^t^ Ganeoj Blocks, and DrOTatlc Play. Ihs ^t, Game, 
and, Bloelcs centers coatainsd the mterlale to be is^ected from their naoea* 
Braniatle Play, which semm to be an euphemism tot '^housekeeplngt contained a 
play stove and slnk> a play store, a closet with old clothes for drasa^iip. 
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Observations ymto, nade at each cl the four cancers tFlse dally for 
daysj during the free pl?y Uou::. Each chllij at Mch canter t!»m 
target of obeerv'atiQn for thiTt^^ sscontls, Interobf orver apreenicrit vbb 91%. 
Recorded Interactions were- classlElcd into tt^^ broad categories ^ ajgeruive- 
di&ruptive and ijoaitlve-^CfmycrucLi^/et ' Assartiva'-disraptlve wat .^.ou :^utended 
to be synOTiyiiaU3 with ' aggreistvej'' although some ot the behavtor^ In .^hJ,.j 
catagorj'^ may be considered aggtesslve. As sertive^dl eruptive Ldha'/lors ara 
those vjlilch intGrf*STe t^lth othet chlldreii'^ activities or whdcb dlar^ipt the 
routine of the classroom* Behaviora comprising the assertive-^dlsTupttve 
category inciuda hitting 5 pushiiigj throtJlng toys^ taking toyj^ oiegati^ 
commands, iiama-callln^ and others* AJl other InteractloTis wera called 
poaltlve^construct Ive . 

Ihe first study found that total a/soimt of Interaction did n^t vary from 
center to ceiiter. Interactions occurred in 611 of tha thli^^seeoiid obasrvm-^ 
tion periods^ i^Qrahinlnj all canters. The percentages fer Individual centers 
wera all quite cloee to this flguras ranging from a loiw of 56Z in Blocks to 
a high of in Games, 

Asseftive-dtsruptlve Interactions i^^are relatively infrequeat in all the 
cantcri. Of all the Interactions in all the center^ only 18% were assertiva- 
dlsmptive, TJia parcentage of total interactions which wart assartlva did 
vsry according to center (figure 1). The blggast difference was betiJeen Artt 
t;here 61 of the Interactions %rere aieartives and Blocltap 281. Ths pareentaga 
for Dramatic Playi 22% ^ is ralatlvely high alio. Thia COTttr. however ^ was 
adjacent to Blocks In the classrooa, saparated only by u ahalf , so that child-' 
ren rapved frealy between the centers. Othar cejitars ^ere Mce distinctly 
separated physically* 
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The diffsrenca in assart: ivc^disriintlve literw^ctions sccordlng to center 
was confounded with a sex difference. Boys involvGd In most of the 

assertive Interactions at all centers, The four play cmittrs T-y^re differen- 
tially attractive to boys and fjirls. This graph (Flgtire 2) shows the pro- 
portions of the observations of inale^ ?^n^ of f^^alas tnada &t each of the 
centers* Aithounh more assertive IntoracCions occurred In BloclcSs most of 
the children playing there were boys* 

The first study found differences In the kind of social intaractlona as 
a function of sex and setting t^lthout being able to separate the effects of 
these two variablao, Iha purpose of the second stu^.y tms to repJlQata and 
eKtend the first study, T^ro flve-ninutfi observations wnie tiade of nlneftaen one 
and tt^o^year-^oldij all lw*lncoi!ie Black children ^ and nineteen four^ md five'- 
yoar-olds of a variety of racial and gacloeconomlc backgrounds In the same 
nursery school as the first study. Tha results for four- and five-year-olds 
were the aarae as in the first study ^ mora assortive Interictlons for boys 
thaii for girls and more In Blocks than in Art. Total Interactions with other 
children were greater for the cider than for the younger age group (Figure 3) • 
Assertive Interactions i^ere not significantly different for boys and girls 
at the younger age level* No analysis of the effect of play sattlnp could 
be made for the younger children? as they did not typically use any toy very 
long and often ^ere not using any toy when Interactions occurcd* 

Tl\m second study euggested that effects of setting and of se3c emerge 
aroimd the third or fourth year* As In the first study ^ the sffect of 
setting was confotmded witii the sck effect for four^* and flve--y earmolds- In 
an attempt to senarate these effects , a third study tms dtslCT^d in which 
groups of boys md groups of girls wara obsarved separately viith the experi- 
menter contrQlling the toys available to the groups* 
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In contrast to the previous raturaliBtic observations , children In thin 
study were observed in two ten^milnute uafiiilons in oame-saK proupo of tlircw^ 
In an experlmantal Toom eqalpped t^Fith Art matoriale for one session and BXocka 
for the other. There wre nir^e groups of boys and ton groups of girls* Tha 
children were mlddle-class and mo^t of them were white, E^Eperlinental sesolons 
wara ,it lease a week apart for all groups. Half of the boys and girls played 
i.7ith Art materials first: the other half had Blocks first. 

The number of five=second blocks in which interactions of any kind 
cccurred and in i^hlch assert Iva interact long occur red were tested by nulti-' 
varlp.te analysli of variance. For total amount of interaction, them was no 
algnlficant interaction or main effect. For assertive behavior » thero was 
an Interaction batifeen sbk and play Tnatcrlal (Figure 4) * The results for 
Girls were as expectad—lGSs assertive behavior thm boys in both conditlono 
and slightly less in Art than in Blocks, For boys ^ however, there was a 
striking reversal of the ejected effecta. Boys ahowed much nore aaaertlva 
behavior with Art materials than with Bloclcs. In the expiir^.nental Art eetting, 
some boys threw clay and crayons and stotc^ed on clay in a manner that was 
never observed in the classroom. 

This surprising result inay help us undersitand the way in which settings 
influence behavior* Consider the possible eiqplanations. Firsts physical 
materials may set limits and constraints on activities including social 
interactions. A second possibility is that children are selectively drawn 
to materials that permit the type of behavior characteristic of them,* dis- 
ruptive boys may choose to play at the Dlocki center. Settings may have 
differential attractiveness to different Itlnds of children* A third possibi- 
lity Is that the ^.oiiLroi ; inf, iniluence Is in the Interactions themsel\«!S. 
Children, and adults, shape each other *s behavior In the setting. So, In 
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addition to ^fhataver contributions physical matsrlals makej the child -e 
interactions define expectacioan for bcliavior in that sat ting. Radeflnitlon 
of eiqpactations can change the effects of the setting. 

There are dlffirences in the physical materials In Bloclts and in Art 
that t^ould seem to .support different kinds of interactions* The child must 
restraixi his bodily moveinent soniewhat in order to use naterials appropriately 
in Art, If the child behaves as esjpectedj he paints or molds clay^ activities 
which require only small movements of hands* T?.3 actlvitiefi in Blocks allow 
more vigorous physical activity^ here the normal courBe of play may lead to 
more assertive interactions* In the first two studies, assertive behavior 
in Blocks often involved ^ for emBpla^ knociclnn over blocks, pushing a truck 
into another child, in Art, the few assertive incidents more clearly Involved 
inappropriate use of materials— as one Instance In which three boys made a 
^^ame of smashing clay Into each other* s faces* 

In addition 4 in Art in the classrooms the child tras often expected to 
lake somethings — a figure froTn the clay or a plctura from the paints and 
paper— and they worked Intently totjard that end without becoinjlng Involved in 
assertive behavior. There xms m comparable clearcut product expected from 
the child ^ a activity In Blocks, 

These differences bet^feen Blocks and Artj however, appear to be Influenced 
by the child a exptctatlonsi which are in turn based on his past interactions 
in those situations. In the eKperlmental Art setting, the controls usually 
present in the classroom were not operating. In several Instances, a boy 
would look at the obierver before throwing clay at another boy. Perhapi a 
disapproving frown frota the teacher would have been enough to inhibit the 
behavior In the classroom but In the e^Grimental rooms the observer aiepreaaed 
no disapproval, 
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Once a boy initiatad the throv/lni^ of clay, the behavior continued only 
If at least on© other boy jollied In* The baaellna ptoHability (Flpure 5) 
of the behavior "throwing clay'' \;ss relatively low but^ given thnt one boy 
threw clay* the probability of his partners shoT^in^ the same behavior within 
fifteen seconds was relatively high, ,67* ThuSj the radeflninf^ of rules for 
behavior in Art seemed to be a reciprocal process* The correlation (Figure 6) 
of ea^h child's "throwing clay^' with the other was extremely highs .99 for 
Bcyn 1 and 2^ *9? for Beys 1 and 3, .99 for Boys 2 and 3. For half the nlnG 
groups 5 the scorag were 0 but in the groups where the behavior occurred ^ the 
performance of the three boys was similar. A visual representation CFlgure 7) 
of sequences of the behavior "throws clay" for four of the groups further 
illustrates the relationships raong the behavior of the three boys within 
each group. The line represents the 12-mlnute session. Each mark represents 
a five-aecond block in which the behavior occurred* Lpnln^ we see the 
similarity in behavior of the three boys within each Broup. 

Settings were probably under eontinulno evaluation md daflnltlon by 
children* Behaviors are tried and the children learn through interact lone 
with others what is acceptable and unacceptable in various settlnga. For 
examples two boys* part of group 4 (in Figure 7) which had been SKtremely 
assertive in their play in Artj were seen about ten minutes after their 
session^ sitting on the floor outside their classrooffl doorp arms folded and 
frowning* The teacher had sent them out because they had continued their 
assertive behavior in the classrooBr*-an unsucceisful attempt at redefinltioni 

IJhy was there not a similar redefinition in Blocks and with girls? One 
can Bpeculate that the experimental Blocks settings with groups of three boys, 
was more like the claisroom Blocks center, which was often occupied by only 
boys* The boys behaved much the same way they would hav€ in the classroom. 
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Bringing boys together in .^^t, Hhich was not tj^plcally an all'-'boy activity ^ 
may have led to the easy reaaflnitloii of the situation, tn the case ot-z^tl&f 
there x-^as a much lower probability of assertive interactions in all situations. 

To smmatizQ^ it appears that there is an effect of play setting on soelal 
interactions of four-^ and five-year-old children. The effact may be greater 
for boys than for girlB and probably is defined throunh the InteractionB of 
Ghildren and adiilts in the settinj!* Redefinition can occur in a short time^ 
if Interact tons with people in that setting are dlfferBnt from thosa ejected. 
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Figure 1, Proportion of assertive interactions, at the four play centers, 
A comparison of the center having the highest proportion of assertive 
Interactions with the center having lowest proportion revealed that the 
number of observation blocks in which at least one assertive interaction 
occurred was significantly greater for Blocks than for Art (Ofi ^ 7 59 
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Figure 2. Proportion of observations of males and of females at the four 
play centers. Boys chose to play In the Blocks center more than in any other 
center and girls, in Art, during the free play hour. 
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Figure 3* Number of f iva--second blocks in which interactions occurred for on^ 
and two-year-old and four- and f ive»year-^old males and f etnalea • Total amount 
of social interaction with other children was slgnif icancly greater for four- 
and five--year-olds than for one- and two-year-^olds (t«2,67, £ <,005), Tests 
of sex differences in total interactions yielded nonsignificant t *s for both 
age groups. 

In the older group ^ all nine girls and four of the ten boys had 0 scores 
for assertive interactions. The nunter of non-zero scores was significantly 
greater for boys than for girls (Fisher eKact probability test, £^05)^ The 
t-test for the difference betweet. ^mys and girls in the youmger group ^as not 
significant* 
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Flgtire 4, Number of fl^e iecond blocks In i^hich aJsertlve IntetaQtl^as 
occtirred £o? tnales femles In Blocks and Arti There vas a algnlilc^nt 
interaction bit^een and play materials (F^4*4, a<*OS)' rhere ^as a 
algtiifxcarib* difference fctcween boys and girls In Aft 2^<,0O2)t 
Bie diffetenee bitween fcoya and girls 4n Bloeka was not significant. 
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Figisra 5, Baselina and condttloiial probability for behavior "throws clay" 
fcr maLe group partners. If one boy threw clay, the ptobabillty of his 
pattner^ showing the same behavior within 15 saeonde waa ,67 a imich hlghsr 
thop. th€ baseline probability of the behavdor. 
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Figure 6. Scatter dlagrani and correlations of "throws clay" for the three 
partners in nala groups. 
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